
student rights and discipline re- 
port of the Senate Advisory Com- 
mittee on Student Affairs. 

The 27-page re|x>rt, plus 
amendments, will be considered 
for adoption afa Feb. 13 meeting 
of the University Senate. 

The amendments concerning 
honor codes and profession 
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Inside T inlay's Kernel 



UK's 19 fraternities announce 304 

L pledge s for the Spring semester. 

Poge Two. 

Three historic buildings will go to 
make room for the new classroom 
tower: Page Three. 

Editorials comment on the little girls 
Eight Pages an< 1 lawyers: Poge Pour. 



There is no way to govern a stote 
university without political pressures 
Page Five 

Bradshaw signs a footballer from 
Pennsylvania Poge Sii 

A UK doctor is doing research on a 
drug which is similar to LSD Page 
Seven. 
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Amendments 



Code Ready 

Amendments making provi- 
sions for honor coties and pro- 
fessional school character judge- 
ments have been added to the 
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schools wore drafted after the 
Medical and Dental schools 
voiced strong opposition to the 
report at a January Senate meet- 
ing. The two schools argued that 
the report would hinder them in 
making faculty decisions on stu- 
dents’ character, morals, and 
ethics. The first meeting ended 
in a stalcmanc. 

Amendments proposed now 
clarify the Advisor) Committee s 
position: This report deals only 

with University disci pi nary of- 
fenses and procedures ... it does 
not cover decisions of the faculty 
of a professional school as to the 
character, moral or ethical, re- 
quired of a student for purposes 
of awarding a degree or certi- 
ficate, or for the continuation 
as a candidate for such a degree. 

W. Carrett Fliekinger, chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee, 
said the amendment was a state- 
ment of w hat was implicit in the 
report, and was merely a clari- 
fication. 

The amendment also exempt 
schools or colleges which have, 
or w ill have an honor code, gov- 
erned by students with appeal 
or approv al of the faculty of the 
school or college. 

The honor code systems w ould 
be exempt from regular discipli- 
nary procedures in the areas of 
academic offenses, stealing per- 
sonal property, or stealing aca- 
demic material. 

The amendments allow the 
honor s> stems to include other 
offenses “as are deemed appro- 
priate,’ but honor systems can- 
not cover other offenses listed 
in the original report, except for 
the three specifically mentioned 
in the amendments. 

Continued On Page 8 



of money the student would re- 
pay the government would vary— 
as the income tax itself does— 
depending on how much the 
student earned after he finished 
college. 



END DRAFT , 
16 STUDENT 
LEADERS ASK 

By WAITER GRANT 
Kernel Editor-in-chief 

WASHINGTON— Leaders of 16 student organizations Sunday 
strongly criticized the present draft system and said Congress should 
eliminate it. 
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The Multi versify? 

The frequent charge that the modem multiversity is impersonal — with 
students seldom having any personal contact w ith their teachers — has 
resulted from mushrooming class enrollments. An example is Journal- 
ism 201, etymology, where 400 students are divided into two sec- 
tions. So students place papers in a large wooden box in front of 
the journalism office, they are graded, and then returned as shown 
by being placed on the floor under signs for each alphabet group. 

Government Considering 
Novel College Aid Plan 

(c) New York Times News Service 

WASHINGTON — A novel plan for financing the cost of college, 
under which the student would borrow the moiie> from the govern- 
ment and pa> it back in extra income taxes over the course of his 
working life, is under serious discussion within t fie Administration. 

Any college student who main- d ^\ y more than fi e received to 
tained a satisfactory academic finance his education. On the 
performance would beeligiblefor other hand, a graduate who en- 
government financial assistance, tered a low-paying field or was 
No decision has yet been made not much of a financial suc- 
to adopt the plan, but the gov- ( I SS lllU rht not pay the full 
ernment has a task force of edu- amount back, 
ca tors wo iking on the idea, along Many details of the plan re- 

with officials of the Treasury main to be worked out before 
Department, the Bureau of the j t j s formally proposed by the 
Budget and the Department of administration— if it ever is. 
Health, Education and W'elfare. One problem that so far has 
A key and unusual feature the experts stumped is what to 
of the idea is that the amount do about women who marry and 



never work or work for only a 
brief period, after finishing their 
education. 

The seriousness with which 
the administration is examining 
this new college financing idea 



A person who had received was disclosed in general temis 
government financial assistance Saturday by Joseph W. Barr, un- 
fbr his education and who went dersecretary of the Treasury , in 
on to become a business execu- a speech to the New York Ghap- 



tive in the $100,000-a-year cate- 
gory would pay back consider- 



tci ol the American Institute oi 
Banking. 



As an alternative, a major- 
ity of the student leaders favored 
some form of voluntary national 
service. 

After a weekend meeting here 
called by Moderator magazine, 
the student leaders agreedontwo 
major points. They w ere: 

1. “That the present draft 
system with its inherent injus- 
tices is incompatible with tra- 
ditional American principles of 
individual freedom within a dem- 
ocratic society, and that for this 
reason the draft should be elim- 
inated.” 

2. “That an urgent need ex- 
ists within our society for young 
people to become involved in the 
elimination of such social evils 
as ignorance, poverty, racial dis- 
crimination and war.” 

The students’ overwhelming 
rejection of the draft is parti- 
cularly significant since those at- 
tending the special conference 
represented political opinion 
ranging from the far left to the 
far right. 

Although most of the student 
leaders said they could not out- 
line official [Kjlicies for their 
organizations and could speak 
only as individuals, the con- 
ference nevertheless indicated 
widespread opposition to the 
draft from nearly every quarter 
of student thought, and many 
different political, religious and 
social perspectives. 

In conjunction with the draft 
conference, Sherman B. Chick er- 
ing, publisher of Moderator, an- 
nounced that his magazine is 
organizing a registry for poten- 
tial volunteers to show that a 
national voluntary' service is 
practical. 

Mr. Chickering called the reg- 
istry ’ — which eventually will be- 
come an independent non-pro- 
fit organization — “the beginning 
of a grass roots movement which 
could touch every individual in 



FOR WHITES ONLY? 

The Scholarship Nobody Wants To Claim 



t Nobody knows what the Jesse Clark 
Scholarship s worth. 

► Nobody knows what its specifications 
are. 

► Nobody knows low it’s awarded. 

► Nobody kiows wlo awards it. 

Not the Dean of Women’s office. Not 
the office for Financial Aid. Not the 
Kappa Alpha Theta Soiurity wlo sent 
the aniounceinent to The Kernel. 

Not the Theta Mother’s Club wlo 
does remember writing checks for the 
recipients/ but now how much. 

Not even Mary Ellen Heller, a Theta, 
who brought in a Bulletin Board an- 
iounceinent about the scholarship remem- 
bers whether a “whites only” clause was 
really there or if it was accurate. 

Neither does she remember that at 



the time she couldn't “understand why 
The Kernel would lot nm the announce- 
ment with such a specification or that 
she “expected that attitude from the 
paper. 

(Kernel policy is not to run announce- 
ments which are racially discriminatory.) 

Mothers Club President Mrs. George 
Luigard thinks The Kernel “really ought 
to drop” an investigation of the award 
because the lady who knows something 
about it has gone to Florida — and will 
begone for two months. 

Mrs. R. C. Clioate, active in the 
Mothers Club, carefully explains how it’s 
all handled by the Dean of Women’s 
office. "They have a much better way 
of choosing the girls than we do." She 
went on. “The selection depends entirely 
on them.” 



Assistant Dean of Women Betty Jo 
Palmer differs: 

“It’s not handled in our office at 
all. The only thing we ever get is the 
name of the girl who's to receive the 
scholarship.” She added that she was 
speaking from her five years experience 
in the office. 

Mrs. Palmer agrees there seems to be 
some confusion somewhere, either from 
bad records in the Mothers Club or else- 
where in the communications chain. 

And, as yet no one remembers any- 
thing at all alxurt race being a quali- 
fication tor receiving the scholarship, no 
one, that is, except the reyiorter who took 
the infonnation from Miss Heller, who 
thought the stipulation should be an- 
nounced "since that’s the way it is. 
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America and transform the face 
of our society. 

Mr. Chickering said the 
younger generation, the genera- 
tion directly affected by the draft, 
“sees conscription as an affront 
to the dignity of individual 
choice, and to our willingness 
to serve.” 

He added that no one in gov- 
ernment seems aware of “how 
widespread and deep runs the 
resentment toward the draft 
among young people. No one in 
government seems aware that the 
country is in danger of losing 
the loyalty of an entire genera- 
tion of Americans. 

In addition to the joint state- 
ment and Chickering' s com- 
ments, seven of the student lead- 
ers made individual statements 
at a press conference Sunday af- 
ternoon. 

Continued On Page 8 

Six-Program 
Theological 
Forum Set 

An address on the ecumenical 
movement by the Most Rev. John 
J. Wright, Roman Catholic bishop 
of Pittsburgh, will open a six- 
program Theological Forum 
series here Tuesday . 

Sponsored by the Newman 
Center in cooperation with the 
Theological Forum Committee 
and the Office of Religious Af- 
fairs, the forum session will be- 
gin at 8 p in. in the Agricultural 
Science auditorium at Cooper 
Drive and South Limestone 
Street. 

The aim of the forum series, 
which is open to the public, is 
to bring to the campus leaders 
and speakers who are making 
recognized contributions to theo- 
logical discussion and debate. 

Bishop Wright, member of 
the preparatory and theological 
commissions of the recent Vat- 
ican Council, frequently lectures 
before ecumenical, educational 
and church groups. 

Other speakers will discuss 
such current topics as science 
and religion, the “death of God 
in American literature, and issues 
in contemporary theology and 
ethics. 

Speakers in the series are, on 
Feb. 16, Dr. Ronald McNeur, 
study secretary for 1'iuted Min- 
istries in Higher Education, Phil- 
adelphia; Feb. 26, the Rev. 
Walter J. Kapica, professor of 
history, Xavier University, Cin- 
cinnati; March 2, Di. Ralph Ki- 
bildis, professor of English. 
Sacred Heart Seminary , Detroit; 
March 29, Dr. John Killinger, 
Vanderbilt University Divinity 
School, Nashville; and April 3-6. 
Dr. Esther Swenson, professor 
of religion, Maryville College, 
Tenn. 
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Spring PIcMl^es For 19 Fraternities IN umber .$04 

TV 5S1 tzrtJSi. SEST* w "‘ &«.»!./«;.» RlTwlDrESSS; 

I I . Richardson. Shelbyville, Rnbrrt R Ronald Ward Fore. Ashland; King Spurr Webh . J,*, htii ’ Ira Ilnrvev Herman, Huntington, W 

itmoiim 0*1 .1 liM of Radebaugh. Chillicothe. Ohio: William j. Fothergtll HI. BeUerose. L. I.; David Daniel Wolff. Ft Mitchell. y" • James K Kennedy III. Louisville 

Atterbury Perry. Frankfort; Edward Horton Johnson. Dalton. Ga.; Richard " 

Hudson Oldfield. Mt Sterling. Samuel ^eo Kincaid. Louisville; Jeffery Lynn 



I he l m\« rsit\ S 19 Iratcrni- a * V Shawk, l.exlngton; Leslie N | (am Leslie Fisher, Russell. 

, , ii., Richardson. Shelbyville; Robert B Ronald Ward Fore, Ashland: King 

tits rrnl.n Ultlimiunl I list Ml Radebaugh. Chillicothe. Ohio: William j Fothergill III. Bellerose. L. I ; David 

. , , Atterbury Perry. Frankfort; Edward Horton Johnson. Dalton. Oa.; Richard 

In I Spring SdllPMcr pledges Hudson Oldfield. Mt Sterling; Samuel ^ Kincaid. Louisville; Jeffery Lynn 

SI IMIS rsMMs hum Rush Nlchotoon Jr . Louisville. McCollum. Pikeville; Richard R. Rodg- 

M.rk C ak*v olsniN.ro Phil Dougins McOulre Neuman. Louis- e rs. Bedford. Kenneth Ray Troutman. 

B, ’;. lr,.n. Chirta E BUIr.m. n! 21* ,Ti™ ,h J L Si SSI 



Douglas Leigh Bowman, Fayetteville. 
N Y ; Philip Tucker Hand, Jutland, 



SIOMA » n and David Edward Norat, Clifton. 

Joseph Wooden Baker. Paducah; N J. 

William Ralph Duke Jr., Owensboro, THETA CHI 

Ronald Lee Duncan, Louisville. Sonny Jerome Francis Conway. Pittsburgh, 
Bartlett Gaunt, Lexington; RoDeri p a . fj nV id Mac Devers, Livingston, 

Donald Goble. Prestonsburg ; James Tpn „ . I.ee Jones. Clinton; 

Stanley Gwlnn Jr., Louisville; Alnn <j>homas Bradley Price, Lexington, 
Montgomery Hall, Elizabethtown. and Danny Kay Stockton, Albanv. 

Robert Lewis Hallenberg. Anchorage. 

Richard Rodrlck Hensel, Camp II II. TRIANGLE 

Pa.; Kenneth I.ee Kramer, Louisville; John Timothy Burkhardt, South- 



McCollum. Ptkeville; Richard R Rodg- 



TIIETA fill 



I o c a s , J r V 1° * A l » n B a fk em a n j nc a s ton ; JaTT >*» CatTlck Mitchell. Lexing- * 0 w. and Arthur Clyde Wotlz. Charles- 

Lancaster. L Alan Balkeman. I-ancas ^ Paul Mansfield. Lexington; Jay , on w y n 

ter. Douglas Ray Brown. Georgetown; Ki rk Kittell Louisville- Robert F. 1 

Ralph Ward Collins Jr . Augusta. John Houlihan Jr..’ Lexington; Allen Womb- PHI KAPPA TAU 

Samuel Crofton. T*yl°rgvllle; Tim J. w# u Greathouse, Midway; Albert L. Harold Edward Barre, Jr., Owens 
pteverLDanvtlle; fohnnj Gault. A*h- Entwlstle Jr, Louisville, and Wil- boro; Gregory P Bel). Ashland; Stevi 

Hawkins, Owenton. j )Jirn Qwen Crumbaugh. Frankfort A Bootes, Louisville. Gordon Moon 



land. David L Hawkins. Owenton; 
Hayward Conrad Haynes, George- 
town; Ted A. Holbrook, Pine Ridge 
Robert Preston Jackson. Radcliff; 
James W Kelley Jr., Mlddlesboro; 
Robert L. Klingenfus. Crestwood; 



KAPPA SIGMA 

John Keith Bohart. Louisville; 
Philip Earle Borries. Lexington; Gary 



boro. Gregory P Bell. Ashland. Steve Richard Rodrlck Hensel. Camp Hill. TRIANGLE 

A Bootes. Louisville. Gordon Moore Pa.; Kenneth Lee Kramer. Louisville, John Timothy Burkhardt, South- 
Campbcll. Versailles; William T. John Harold Lambert Jr.. Baton Kntl> . Donald Ray Clemons, Leltch- 

Congleton, Lexington; Joseph Hedges Rouge, I,a.; Richard Bailey Lee Jr., f| 0 id; Samuel Adair Cropper, Vanee- 

rualt Itnuillns • Brian Reid Madison vi lie ; Dwight Paul Little, »„,,«»• Rnhorl .Tames Durinka Rul. 



Ewalt, Bowling Green; Brian Reid Madisonvllle; Dwight 
Gorrell, Owensboro; Hubert Gregory Marlon. 



Charles Henry Meng. Ghent; James rlclc ^ Class. Tucson. Artz ; James 



L Brickler, Jeffersonville. Ind.; Pat- Hume, Maysvtlle; Joseph Elias Isaac 



Bennett McElroy, Morganfield. James 
William Sparrow. Gravel Switch; Cal- 
vin Leslie Spicer. Wllmore; Darwin J. 
Thomas III, Taylorsville, Robert Clin- 
ton Van Hook. Stanford, William A. 
Wagoner. Mt. Holly, N. J.; Woodrow 



E. Cleveland III, Ashland; Oscar 
Gayle House. London: Robert Glenn 
Johnson Jr., Cleveland. Tenn.; Ed- 
win Allen Logan. Frankfort. 

Michael Dennis Major, Covington; 
Benjamin C Sewell III. Maysville; 



III. Lexington; Thomas Michael vllle; Cornelius O. O'Brien, LjuJ" 
Isaacs, Lexington; Robert Abell Ker- vllle; Mark Kenneth Heed Jr.. Mate 



adisonvllle; Dwight I nui mue, burg; Robert James Durinka, Buf- 
arion. _ . . falo, N. Y.; Timothy James Enterline. 

Allen Frederick Montgomery. Paints- p or t*mouth, Ohio; Philip R. Feigel 

ii_. 11 ... FI f Vitriol) I.nillll- - • % n « m .. 



Jr., Lexington; John Bowler Fuller, 



sey. Lexington; James Rhett McGreg- wan. W. Va.; Harry M. sum me i m 

or. Nortonville; Bruce L. McDonald, Louisville; Robert Brock Stocker 



vllle; Mark Kenneth Heed Jr., Mate- Lexington; Thomas Lynn Hall, Bards- 

wan, W. Va.; Harry M Stlmmel III, town; Darroll Lee Hawkins, Louis- 



Fair Lawn, N. J. 



Louisville; Robert Lewis Stools Jr. 



Robert Meriwether, Paducah; Paul Bristol, Tenn.; Richard W. Tomlin- 



vllle. 

Donald Stuart Kammer, Bowling 
Green; Dale Ray Legg. Habit; Wayne 



Thomas Wilson. Versailles, and Don- David Frederick Stith. Kankakee, 111.; 



aid Lee Woodward. Pineville. Daniel Nelson Thomas. Skokie. 111.; 

Aims Til' nurr.i Tom Thornton Tucker. Bradfords- 

AI.PHA TAt OMEGA Henry Veatch. Mor- 

John Roache Cook III. Lexington; ganfield; William Warren Weaver. 
Thomas Arthur Dials, Woodbridge, Carrollton, and William Steven Win- 
Va.; Alfred Clark Fish III, Lexing- frey, Campbellsville. 



ton; Dan Rhorer Glass Jr., Wilmore; 
William Dean Gross. Louisville; James 
Wesley Hudson Jr., Lexington; David 
Walsh McAlduff. Seminole, Fla.; John 
Anthony McGill, Lexington. 



LAMBDA CHI ALPHA 

Jonothan Robert Arem. Rochester. 
N Y ; Rodney Vernon Cloyd. Law- 
renceburg; Benny Norris Coffey, Co- 



Edward Mitchell, Frankfort; Wayne son, Camp Hill, Pn.; Stephen Needham fay lor Lucas, Georgetown; Kenneth 

Dwight Moore, Urbana, III.; John Warren. Louisville; John H. way m. T Overturf, Ft. Knox; Frederick Al- 

Wayne Morton, South Shore; Ken- Carrollton; George M Woolwine, j nn p a y ne> Hardinsburg; Wayne Sell- 

neth Carl Pedlow, Indianapolis, Ind.; Princeton, Steven Luther West, Mur- crs Hiding, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.; 

Robert Gary Pope, Louisville; Paul ray, and Barry Ward Helster. L,cx- Dan Curtis Roby, Paducah; Dwight 

Michael Robinson, Louisville; Zenah Ington. Morton Ross. Centertown; Ronald 

Bain Teater, Harrodsburg; David W. llnM . kpsii ON Frvln Seibel. Florence, and Anthony 

Victor Jr.. Hulen; Otha Eugene War- Lee Watkins. Hopkinsville, 

ren, Henderson; Thomas Alan Wil- Bryan Thomas Bunch, Louisville, 
cox. Owensboro, and William B. Wll- Clarence A. Chaplin, Wilmington, 
lis, Russellville. Dela.; Surur Joseph Dawahare, Plke- 



Dan Curtis Roby, Paducah; Dwight 
Morton Ross, Centertown; Ronald 
Frvln Seibel, Florence, and Anthony 
Lee Watkins, Hopkinsville. 



Robert Paul Mueller, Covington; lumbia; Eugene Edward Cole, Morn- 

Anthony Kent Oexman, Anderson, ingview; Gerald Patrick Fields. Cum- 

Ind.; Douglas Terry Patterson. Lou- berland; Glenn William Ford. Wash- 
isville; Michael Wayne Petrey, Lou- ington. N.J.; Kenneth Irvin Foree, 

isville; Staddard M. Pickrell Jr.. Pros- Bedford. 

pect; Lawrence Henry Price. Pa- Freeman Lee Johnson, Dalton, Ga.; 
ducah. Dale Warren Tellefsen. Elm- Steven Franklin Koon. Hopkinsville; 

hurst. 111., and Roger Doty Winthrop. Jerry Lynn Patton. Louisville: Derek 
New York. James Potter, Elk Horn City; Nor- 

r»v.TA TAt' nn t a man w Preston Jr.. Jenkins; Ron- 

DELTA TAt DEI.TA ald p au j stogner, Louisville, and 

Michael Gene Baldwin. Madison- Terry Lee Studebaker, Dayton. Ohio, 
ville; Charles Kent Hatfield, Lex- , 



- -- . —£■ n ZETA BETA TAG 

lis. Russellville. Dela.; Surur Joseph Dawahare. Pike- Wl _ k . v MV . 

ville; John Richard Doidge, Grand John xi J 'n''c C iiL > r s^ nt T a i! Is ,p ' 

PHI SIGMA KAPPA B ] an c f M | ch . ; G i C nn Emmett Emlg. Gary Nell Seibel. Ft. Thomas; Alan 

Joe Calvin Lewis, Glasgow; Darrell Lexington; Bruce Wilson Godfrey, 

Lee Christian. Louisville; Michael East Orange, N.J.; David Baxter 5 obcr ‘j* e ” n ,, ( ? h n V N ' 

Gibson Elliott, Hustonvllle, and David Jones. Akron. Ohio; James Hurst Y .. Ni ^rman David Kats, Shaker 

Jerome Brown, Williamson, W. Va. Kiser, Nashville. Tenn.; George Ed- J? h T ’ k 2 

ward Robertson, Owensboro, and Lexington, Larry Gayle Godhelff, 

PI KAPPA ALPHA Roger Clements Troy. Ft. Thomas. Lexington; Martin H. Callner, Cin- 

Barry K. Allen, Indianapolis, Ind.; fp«ii on 0 t M°'TT E ^ a ^ [- Archer ' ^ u * 

Kenneth Thomas Baccilr. Elmira. N. TAU KAPPA EPSILON isville, and Heywood Henry Adler, 



ington; John W. Hillenmeyer. Lex- 
ington: Robert McCormick Jones, 



PHI DELTA THETA 

Ronald Earl Brown. Louisville; Les- 



East Lansing. Mich; Johnny G. Led- lie Keith Cheatham, Fulton: David 

ford, Mt. Sterling; John Edward Me- Ross Douglas. Louisville; Warren Jay 

Cullough. Mt. Sterling: Clark Lee Gibson. Danville; William Glen John- 



Quisenberry. Winchester. 



son. Louisville; David Harold Koon. 



Robert S. Sergent. Lexington; John Bowling Green; James Terrence Mc- 
S. Shropshire. Lexington; Gary Lee Mahon. Louisville; Robert B. Morri- 

Shultz. Bloomington, 111.; Edwin F. son Jr.. Louisville: Dannie Lester 

Struss III. Louisville: Job Darbin Mullins. Somerset. 



Turner III. Lexington; James 



Christopher B. Platt. Lexington; 



Wade. Lexington, and Frank Letelle Charles Allen Ratliff. Louisville; Rob- 



FARMHOl'SE 



Wtlford. Lexington. ert Conley Shearer. Somerset; Gerald 

Lewis Smith. Louisville; Robert Lee 
FARMHOl Templeton, Louisville: William Ken- 

Barney Osric Barnett, Springfield; neth Weedman. Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Daniel H Blevins. Louisa; Michael David Patton Wheeler. Louisville; 

White Carter. Hustonville: John Kip Wicke. Louisville; Roger D. Wil- 

Wayne Crowder. Owenton; Louis son, Ashland, and Edwin Jon Wolfe, 
Frank Elliott. Springfield; Howard Louisville. 

Francis Gardner. Ashland: Joseph Eric me-ita 

Hinton. Vine Grove; Douglas G PHI GAMMA DELTA 

Overhults. Centertown; John Walter Robert Luther Abrams, Russell; 



PHI SIGMA KAPPA 



Jerome Brown, Williamson, W. Va. Kiser, Nashville. Tenn.; George Ed- HciKnis. »ieven Mamrner 

ward Robertson, Owensboro, and Lexington, Larry Gayle Godhelff 
PI KAPPA ALPHA Roger Clements Troy. Ft. Thomas. Lexington; Martin H. Callner, Cin- 

Barry K. Allen, Indianapolis, Ind.; .... nN 0t M°TT E ^ a r ^ w^ rCher, A 

Kenneth Thomas Baccile. Elmira, N. TAU KAPPA EPSILON UvUle, and Heywood Henry Adler 

Y.; Clarence H. Besten Jr„ Lexing- Robert S. Bauermcister, Southgate; White Plains, N. J. 
ton; Larry Edward Bird, Norwood, 

Ohio; Alex Moreland Blaine, S. Ft. ■ ~ , 

Mitchell; William Major Busey, Bag- 
dad; James Boyd Downey, Lexing- __ __ _■ 77 » -j-'v T 

ton; William H. Green Jr., Mayfield; g / J gg // # . . - / / _ _ . / 

Terry Vaughn Grissom. Glasgow; / K / / / Pt 1 VI I^D/1 Yfl 

Harry M Hadden III, Mt Sterling; f / #\ 1 J Li L LC L U l J^JULL / Li 

Uam^ates 1 iimsing.^tafen island, N.Y. A Links scholarship is being Dr. Rozilla M. Schlotfeldt, 
Frances c.^Roeque^^sfning. N^i offered to any junior Hirl who dean of the Frances Payne Bolton 

Luis Arsenio Morales Jr., San Juan; would not be able to return to School of Nursing at Western 

Mich a e Ran som T Pr'a t t^Da y ton*, Ohio; scliool next fall without finan- Reserve L niversity, will speak 

Spa f r? n Pad 0 uSh S0 T^rry wnham^tiie^ cial aid ' Contact Mr. Ingles in at 7:30 p.m. Wednesday in the 

Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.; Julian Aiien Room 4, F razee Hall by Feb. 10. hospital auditorium of the Med- 

Taylor, Bardstown; Martin A. Wilson, • • » : ,.t r< CU„.„;I1 J;. 1 

Louisville; Charles Laurence Woods, , , c x/ l leal (.enter. She Will (USCUSS Ed- 

Paducah, and David Hoyt Woosiey. Applications tor Keys, sopn- mation For Service— The Goal 
Louisville. omore men’s honorary, are now . Vnrsiiur ” 

SIGMA ALPHA EPSILON 1 • ,.,l 



UK Bulletin Board 



PHI GAMMA DELTA 

Robert Luther Abrams, Russell; 



Reynolds. Perryville; Charles Daryl Wayne Thomas Bonn. Cleveland Hgts.. 
Thurman. Sacramento, and James Ohio; Joseph B. Bogardus. Pikeville; 



Terry Tidwell. Williamsburg. 

KAPPA ALPHA 



Carroll Stewart Brown, Louisville; 
Victor Clavton Caven, Conover, Ohio; 
David Allen Clark, Danville; James 



Robert Fielding Young. Bagdad; Everett Denton, Hillsboro; Lester 

CANTERBURY HOUSE 
Ash Wednesdaly Services , Feb, H 
7:15 a. 111 . 12:00 noon 5:00 p.m 

472 Rose Street 



rayior, tfarastown; Martin a. wuson, m m e “p l 

Louisville; Charles Laurence Woods, , , c v u leal (. enter. SllC Vtlll (USCUSS Ed- 

Paducah, and David Hoyt Woosiey. Applications tor Keys, sopn- matiou For Service— The Goal 
Louisville. omore men’s honorary, are now . Vnrsiiur ” 

8ioMA A LpH A Ep S ILON being taken and wUl be taken ^ . 

John H. Anderson, Iowa Park, Tex.; .. .. . . „ „ 

Jerry Geo Bressler, Dayton; Donald Until March ID. t^ualltications week the travel 

Engstrom. Frankfort; Timothy Ray are 3.0 overall grade point stand- parking lot immediately behind 

^*‘u,S.!; i , W 'si™„ Ro H b ' r, G° a v“.: a »pl»n.ore classifi- , east)of „ ie Medical Center, pte- 

m°v *i? yrn ? nd H H ^ m ' cation. Send applications to: Bill sen tly a “B-C” lot, will be con- 

mond, Hornell, N.Y.; Marvin Hopkins iin l .ino , 

Woodson, Pikeville; James Price Hurt, MOSS, GU lUSt LlMt. verted to a ‘C commuter stll- 

Pikeville; Ernest Henry Jones II, o o • . . , 

Bowling Green: Jeffrey S. Kerr, V ur* n L ♦ ...jn dent lot - The commuter spaces 

CoU a x‘ ' ‘ n i N Ar thifi^" josenh^La i b^i'n ' u . ^ presently located in the Wash- 

San Francisco. Cain.; Richard v.’ be held Tue^ay at 4 pmi. in i ngton Avenue lot and the Agri- 
Manuel Jr., Frankfort; Robert Shel- Room 111 ot the Student Center. ?. c . r, . 1 . ... 

ton Martin, south Ft. Mitchell. r. , c v . . culture Science Center lot will 

James wniiam May, Greenup; Ed- Participants ot any ^ program R e removed to this new commuter 
ard Anthony Mayer, Louisville; Guy are eligible to vote . remo ' eu lo commuter 

arlus Mendes, New Orleans, La.; ” lot. 



YMCA Cabinet elections will 



ward Anthony Mayer, Louisville; Guy are eligible to vote. 
Marius Mendes, New Orleans, La.; 

Joseph Randall Miller, Benton; Keith ° 

Barton Simmons, Barlow; Chris Thom- D i • K l.. 

as Sullivan, Hamden, Conn.; Paul * .Aipild 



HORIZONS UNLIMITED 

. . . Challenging Opportunities await Qualified Graduates 



Phi Mu Alpha, men’s hon- 
orary music fraternity, will spon- 



A jam session sponsored by 






sor an American music concert * ershing Rifles and Kentuck> 
at 8 p.m. Wednesday in Mem- Babes wUI be held from 3 p.m 

orial Hall Admission will be to 0 p m. Wednesday, in Buell 
25 cents Armory. The Marauders will be 

featured. Admission is 50 cents 

The Kentucky Kernel per person. 

j • • • 

The Kentucky Kernel, University , . , 

station. University of Kentucky, Lex- The Graduate Education Club 

ington. Kentucky 40506. Second class .11 . .non t- „ 1 .. 

postage paid at Lexington. Kentucky. "ill meet at -:30 p.m. Tuesday, 

fi v ve times , we «*}y durin « in Room 109 of Dickey Hall. 

the school year except holidays and * 

exam periods. The speaker. Dr. Ivan Russell, 

Published by the Board of Student 1 • .. . 1 1. j.„ 



exam periods. The speaker. Dr. Ivan Russell, 

Published by the Board of Student .. ;ii i- .it. «• j. 

Publications, UK Post Office Box 4986 "ul (USCUSS guidelines tor (ilS- 

Ani^ N^cklii. C s h e a crSy. and Patricia sertatiou pro IX) sals. Refresh- 

Begun as the Cadet in 1894 and meuts will be served. 
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Management positions with exceptional 
opportunities and continuing advance- 
ment for outstanding graduates in busi- 
ness administration, economics, account- 
ing, engineering and related fields. 

On tampus interviews will be con- 
ducted February 9 iron) 9 a.m. to 
4 p.m. Please consult your place- 
ment service. 



GENERAL TELEPHONE 

COMPANY OF KENTUCKY 

AS E0UAI. OI>t*OMT UNITY EMl'LOYEH 



published continuously as the Kernel a a a 

since 1915. 

Advertising published herein is in- All women living in residence 

tended to help the reader buy. Any .. .. . . „ . , 

false or misleading advertising should Halls (except Complex 5) and 

be rePO su B d scR,SroN d, rTEs ,'he Quadrangle, and 

Yearly, by mail — S8.00 Haggin Hall must make appomt- 

Per copy, from files — $.10 m. i.K imm. rli lor Fmi 

KERNEL TELEPHONES " le ™ S lmn)t * tl » att, > ^11- 

Editor. Managing Editor 2321 tuckiaii sittings by calling 282 d 

K ‘ ll A«ociatt“Edaor! r 'sports .... 2320 ot '<) the Photographer 

AdverUOng, Bu.ln.Vs. 24 *’ »«>•" 214 ' Journalism 

Circulation 2319 Building. 

Employment 

Opportunities 

ARE OPEN FOR THE FALL 
MEN'S RESIDENCE HALL 
ADVISORY STAFF 

Applications may be picked up at the 
Men's Residence Hall Office 
109 Kinkead Hall 

Applications will be accepted through Feb. 15 
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T/i ree Buildings Coming Don 
To Make Way For iXew 



ower 



classrooms, campus expansion, 
and the general crowded condi- 
tions, no one questions the des- 
truction of these landmarks and 
their replacement by a better of- 
fice* classroom complex. Their 
history is sufficient pr<x>f that 
they have served their time. 

In 1880, under the direction 



of President fames K. Patterson, 
the Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Kentucky proposed 
the construction of three build- 
ings at the cost of $35,000, A 
classroom building, a dormitory, 
and a president’s home, now 
called reflectively Anderson 
Hall, White Hall and Patterson 
House were built. 

The Lexington Leader, at that 
time, reported the bricks used 
for the construction were “hand- 
made from the school' sown soil.’ 
And that, “fifty hands were pre* 
sent to help, including President 
Patterson s janitor, Pierre. 

The dedication ceremonies, in 
1882, drew crowds from far and 
near. The legislature was invited 
to attend in a body and, with 
few exceptions, the members re* 
sponded. This was the first visit 
by a legislative body since the 
Civil war. 

“When one reads of the flow 
of wine at the banquet in the 
evening, it is not to be won- 
dered that they came with al- 
acrity, speculated one of the 
local papers of that time. 

Henry Watterson expressed 
that the dedication was a step 
in “regaining the glory of the 
former days when Clays and Crit- 
tendens commanded the council 
of the nation.” 

In 1919, the growing Univer- 
sity transformed the “old dor- 
mitory into classrooms to meet 
its needs. This was the same 
year that the bell system replaced 
the old steam siren which would 
burst forth every' hour to mark 
the end of classes. 

Soon after this, in 1922, Walter 
Patterson moved into Patterson 
House, following the death of 
his brother. President James Pat- 



By SUZANNE Bit, LITER 

Eighty-five years ago White 
Hall and Patterson House, two 
of the first three buildings on 
the University campus, were es- 
tablished. This spring they will 
be destroyed. 

VNlth talk today of portable 



WHITE HALL: One Of First Three Buildings 

ter son. Walter, being fond of an- the house was madeinto thedea 
imals, en fenced an area in the of Arts and Sciences’ Office. Pa 
back yard where he kept hogs terson House was vacated thi 
and other such animals. This year. 

provided a lovely, mral view A third building, Carnegie L 
for those people visiting the ad- brary, constructed in 1906 wi 
joining library. also meet the etui of its hi 

White Hall, named afterjames tory this year. This building wa 
Carrard White, was further re the first library on campus an 
modeled, in 1929, to accommo- was built through the funds c 
date commerce and economic Andrew Carnegie, the steel may 
courses. These classes were nate and philanthropist. It wa 
taught there until 1964 when the completed in 1909 and house 
building was converted to office over 3,500 volumns. It has cor 
use and the College of Coro- tinned to remain a storehous 
rnerce moved to its own building, for records and a substitute li 

Patterson House also under- hrary through the years and ha 
went a face lifting about this same recently served as an anthropc 
time to house “the center of all Imlseu m. 

coed activities on campus." How- These buildings now stanc 
ever, this project ended in 1939 ready to be leveled to make wa] 
when the old house again for progress- the unavoidable fu 
changed roles to provide housing ture of all buildings in a grow 
for the University of Kentucky ing society. 

Club. 

The “Faculty Club, as it 
was better known, offered ping- 
pong, dining, kitchen facilities 
and a lounge for any member 
of the faculty who could manage 
the $10 per year fee. This con- 
tinued until the early 1960’s when 



CARNEGIE MUSEUM: Served As First Library 
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PATTERSON HOUSE: First President’s Home 



FREE Van Heusen SHIRTS 
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A WEALTH OF OPPORTUNITY 



COLOR CARE DRY CLEANING — ONE DAY SERVICE 
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FOR ENGINEERS & SCIENTISTS 
AT MARTIN COMPANY IN FLORIDA! 



Move up to an exciting career and the 
Florida way of life with Martin Company 
in Orlando, Florida. Immediate openings 
for graduates with BS, MS, and PhD 

degrees in: 

■ Electronics ■ Mathematics 

■ Aeronautical ■ Mechanical 

■ Engineering Mechanics ■ Physics 
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The Lillie 

The Kernel remains uncon- 
vinced on the question of women’s 
hours despite the six-to-one vote 
of women living in University hous- 
ing that they oppose any “no- 
hour" policy. 

We maintain, as we have in 
the past, that the University should 
view the woman student in the 
same light as the male — as a grown 
up person who can set her own 
hours and govern her own life. 

This, unfortunately, is not the 
case. And the AWS poll would in- 
dicate that the women themselves 
do not want to be treated in this 
manner. 

The reasons they give, both pub- 
licly and privately, are interesting. 
The most overwhelming female re- 
sponse is that hours provide se- 
curity. Coeds argue that if they 
are out with some “clod" they 
can be secure in the knowledge 
that they have to be in at a given 
hour and need not suffer longer. 

In addition, they argue that Lex- 
ington is not a sale place for a 
young woman to be at night. 

The first reason — and as we said 
it is amazingly widely held — is a 
sign of gross immaturity. 

The University, we maintain, 
does not have the responsibility 
to provide this type of security 
for the coed who wishes to be re- 
lieved of the management of her 
life. 

The very fact that over 200 
women believe there should be no 
hours for women does, we feel, 
indicate that AWS should, in fact, 



Girls . . . 

lift the hours. The two thousand 
women who feel there should be 
hours would then be free to come 
and go when they like, just as 
the 200 who want no hours would 
be free to set their own schedule. 

In addition, w'e fail to see how 
the AWS poll can be said to be 
entirely valid when women living 
off campus were not polled. 

Should not AWS ask those wo- 
men who have lived in dorms and 
now live off campus if the hours 
policy had any effect on their move? 
Perhaps there are women who 
would like to live in University 
housing but find the hours imposed 
on them too immature and incon- 
venient to be tolerable. At least 
we should know for certain. 

Regardless of the coeds’ views, 
the fact remains that the Univer- 
sity is moving from the in loco 
parentis doctrine and toward a 
recognition that the student is an 
adult and should be treated as such. 

The existence of women’s hours 
is out-of-place in this system and 
harks back to an era of paternal- 
ism and control on the campus 
that often wont far beyond that 
which actually existed in the home. 

1 he fact that UK women, in 
large numbers, do not wanttogrow 
up cannot be the justification of 
the Administration to allow them 
their wishes. 

AWS has yet to take a progres- 
sive— or in any way dynamic— 
stand on this question. The world 
is passing them by and they seem 
’ unconcerned. 



Anti The Little Lawyers 



If women students are to be 
critized for voting to avoid per- 
sonal responsibility, criticism must 
likew ise be directed to law students 
tor rejecting a proposed honor code 
last week. 

To make matters even worse, 
this is the second time in as many 
years that law students have voted 
in such a way. 

There were a few members of 
the law school that were so naive 
as to say that their reason for 
voting against the honor code is 
that, in their opinion, cheating 
dot*s not exist and a code, there- 
fore, is not necessary. 

We find no reason to believe 
that the law students are any more 
or less honest than students in any 
other University college, and it is 
an established fact that cheating 
does exist here in varying degrees. 

Other law students voted a- 
gainst the honor code, which would, 
in effect, put them on their own 



where honesty is concerned, be- 
cause of the “rat fink’’ clauses. 
I hese clauses make it mandatory 
to report any known cheating to 
the proper law' school authorities. 

How very strange that future 
lawyers, men and women w ho as- 
pire to defend people’s rights in 
the courts of the land, do not 
have the sense of justice to see 
that it prevails among themselves. 

It is inconceivable that these 
budding judicial geniuses who soon 
will have the task of prosecuting 
the guilty refuse to enact justice 
within their own ranks. 

University law students should 
have proudly adopted the honor 
code. By so doing they would have 
been leaders of the University’s 
various schools and departments. 
But they chose to perform to the 
contrary. 

Now' law students who voted 
against the honor code should hang 
their heads in shame. 




\\w well. I always wauled to lie an 
army man anyway ..." 



Letters To The Editor: 



Qualifications 

To the Editor of the Kernel: 

Help Wanted: Student Body 
President who can and will meet 
the following requirements: is a 
Greek but can command over- 
whelming support from indepen- 
dents; can provide for the discussion 
of political issues on the assembly 
floor w ithout anyone knowing they 
are political; will put UK back in 
NSA without making the conserva- 
tives mad; can take continuous cri- 
ticism from the Kernel and still 
maintain his cool; can set up 
a totally representative assembly 
and get the Greeks to vote for it; 
can get enough money from the 
Administration to carry out his ow n 
projects and give all other campus 
organizations the amount they re- 
quest; can maintain the profit book- 
store and make the students think 
he has changed it to a non-profit 
one. 

Interested persons should call 
255-1431, Eastern State Hospital. 
Benefits include a free padded cell, 
three meals a day, a shave and a 
bath in the evening, and educa- 
tional pamphlets on “How to Com- 
mit Suicide Without Making a 
Mess. All of this is provided free 
of charge after your one year term 
in office expires. 

John O’Brien' 
A 6c S Senior 

Misleading Caption 

In the Jan. 23 Kernel, my pic- 
ture was used with a story con- 
cerning nursing at the University 
Hospital. The caption with the 
picture contains some misleading 
information that shou d be clari- 
fied. 

The caption indicated that 
physical therapists, such as my- 
self, “ ... perform non-nursing 



For SC Prexy 

tasks ... and “free nurses for 
other work. 

This would be true for hos- 
pital personnel such as nurses 
aides and unit clerks. However, 
a physical therapist is a profes- 
sional in the para-medical career 
field with a body of knowledge 
and skills all his own. 

Physical therapy is the treat- 
ment of patients with disabilities 
resulting from disease, injury or 
loss of a lxxlily part by the use 
of the therapeutic properties of 
exercise, heat, cold, water, light, 
electricity, ultrasound and mass- 
age. Physical therapy may provide 
relief from pain; it may be the 
means by which a patient devel- 
ops better coordination or learns 
to walk w ith crutches or an arti- 
ficial leg. 

Evaluative tests and judgments 
are made of the patient’s condi- 
tion and potentialities, and an 
effective on-going program is 
planned by the physical therapist 
upon referral of the patient by a 
qualified physician. 

It might be noted that all li- 
censed physical therapists have 
a minimum four-years college train- 
ing, an internship and are licensed 
by the state in which they are 
employed. This is not true of all 
nurses who can be licensed with 
as little as two years training. 

Physical therapists provide di- 
rect patient service and do 

,i(J t ... perform non-nursing 
tasks . . . to “tree nurses for 
other work.” 

Mrs. Pat Al)ell 
L.P.T. 

Kernel 

The ignoraut man always adores 
what he cannot understand. 

Cesare Lombrvso 
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POLITICS AND EDUCATION 

No Foolproof ScliniH* To (iovern Stair l nivrrsitirs 



By FRED \1. HECHINCER 

<c> Nfw York Tlmr* Nrwii nervier 

The issue raised by the firing 
of l)r. Clark Kerr is quite sim- 
ply how huge public universities 
can be governed to assure them 
maximum independence. I lie 
crux of the matter is how best 
to insulate them against politi- 
cal interference, while assuring 
them of the essential public sup- 
port. 

There is no foolproof protec- 
tion. There is no guaranteed 
antipolitics missile. Since most 
of the money comes from the 
public treasury, the lifeline to 
the political structure cannot be 
cut. Even without the firing of 
I)r. Kerr as president of the Uni- 
versity of California, Governor 
Reagan s drastic budget cut was 



hands by cutting oft other sources 
of funds. ( W course, tin 1 poli- 
ticians might run into public 
opposition over this but the go\- 
ernoi has a four-year contract, 
w hile Kerr had none. 

The question then is not how 
to create utopian independence 
hut how to assure a minimum 
ol interference. California, for 
example, gives the regents ab- 
solute control oxer the univer- 
sity budget once it has been 
adopted. 

In this respect, as one high 
ranking administrator of the 
State University of New York 
stressed in private conversation 
last week, the California system 
enjoys far greater indc|>cndence 
than New York's. Even on rela- 
tivel) minor needs. New York's 



York s 15-man State l nivcisity 
Hoard of Trustees, though u|>- 
I Hunted h\ the governor tm 10 
year terms, is unencumbered by 
ex-officio members from the polit- 
ical side of the fence. Some ob- 
servers. however, consider even 
the fart that the govcrnoi desig- 
nates the bnnni s chairman and 
vice chairman as|H>tentiall> dan- 
gerous— with the possibility ol 
a politically motivated governor 
placing “Ins'' man in charge. 
Those who fear such a devclo|>- 
ment would prefer election of 
the president by the members, 
in the view of many observers 

California courted trouble by in- 
cluding a long list of |Militical 
ex-officio members in the regents. 
In addition to the l(i appointed 
members, there are four who 



flu battle against biglicss. it is 
not without its dangers \ strong 
central administration, il it en- 
joys popul.ii support, inn put up 
an effective battle against the 
IMilitical | lowers, and even 
against the trustees, if they ap- 
pe.u to meddle in adluiliistru* 
tivc affairs. Dr heir carried oft 
many such victories, the Inst ol 
them two years ago when the 
regents persuaded Inin to with- 
draw his resignation over their 
attempt to dictate the punish- 
ment of the filthy xpeeehdemon- 
strators. On the other hand, the 
autonomous campuses may tempt 
political forces, in the state house, 
the legislature and within the 
regents, to divide and conquer. 

An even more serious weak- 
ness of decentralization is the 




DR. CLARK KF.RR 



and hard behind the scenes vv lien 
the State l Diversity of New York 
appeared on the scene. Hut in 
recent years, the overwhelming 
need for more and better colleges 
has led to |>eacetul coexistence 



a reminder of the power of the 
purse. True, only the regents 
can impose tuition, but the poli- 
ticians could force the regents 



State University units must wait 
for their requests to be processed 
by state government offices. 

On the other hand. New 



hold elective public offices — the 
governor, lieutenant governor, 
speaker of the assembly, and 
State superintendent of public 
iustmetion, plus the president 
of the State Hoard of Agricul- 
ture, the head of the Mechanies 
Institute of San Francisco, the 
president of the University s 
alumni association, and t lie pres- 
ident of the university . 

Since (In' agricultural official 
is a political appointee of the 
governor’s, at least five voting 
members are partisan politicians. 

In some other states, the polit- 
ical ex-officio members arc non- 
voting. 

The rationalization Ini the 
California system used to be 
that governors were traditionally 
friends of public higher educa- 
tion. It was good to have polit- 
ical friends as members of the 
club, and nobody faced the ques- 
tion what might happen if the 
political members some day 
turned out to be not so friendly. 

Partly because the colossus of 
the multiv ersity had become aca- 
demically unwieldy. Dr. Ken 
had increasingly (not without 
misgiv ings) decentralized the ad- 
ministration. The chancellors of 
the nine campuses were given 
many of the powers formerly 
held by the president s central 
administ ration. 

W Idle decentralization is a 
victory for academic diversity in 



competition, jealousies and dif- 
ferent parts of the university. 
This problem— a potential threat 
to public higher education in 
every state— was reflected in the 
California crisis in the impotence 
of the huge majority of moderate 
forces; the liberal non-extremist 
faculty members and students. 

The public higher education 
crisis in California lias already 
led to thinly disguised rejoicing 
on the part of some privately 
financed colleges. Hostilities be- 
tween the public and the private 
sector are neither a new nor a 
California phenomenon. 

Private interests fought long 



in most parts of the country. 
Indeed, in New Jersey, Prime- 
ton s President Robert E.Coheen 
recently led the battle for the 
expansion of public higher edu- 
cation. 

In California, too. tin strong 
institutions, such as Stanford 
or Caltech and a number of 
others, have refused to gloat over 
the state university s crisis They 
hav e even offered moral support. 

In reality, any hope of in- 
stitutional gain through the de- 
cline of a eonqretitor can only 
be a delusion, sure to hurt those 
who seek the best possible col- 
lege or university education. 




‘'Let’s re-shoot that Ia*t scene 



— Conrad in The Los Angeles Times 



Three Ex Officio Members 
Serve On Kentucky Trustees 

As in most states, the Trustees of the University are appointer 
by the governor— in this case to six year terms. The governor 
the state superintendent of public instmetion, and the state com- 
missioner of agriculture are by law ex officio members of the board 
In addition, the governor serves as the chairman and the boarc 
elects a vice chairman who serves as chairman of the executive 
committee. 

The executive committee meets monthly, the full board quarter- 
ly. Unlike many states, the meetings of the Kentucky Ixiard art 
open. 

In addition to the regular members, the governor appoints 
two members to serv e as representatives of the Alumni Association. 
These are selected after an alumni referendum and the governor 
normally appoints those with the highest vote. Unique is the fact 
that the l Diversity faculty is represented by two members which 
it elects. All Ixiard members, except the two faculty members, 
have a vote. 



A Foreign View: American 

<c> New York Time* News service U.C., San Francisco nearby is also a 

EDITOR S NOTE: The following ar- world of its own. The most urbane of 

tide gives the views of a foreign news- Western American cities, it has brought 
paperman on the University of California a very mixed bag to its storied hills, 
crisis. It is written by Louis Heren, chief The old atavistic urge that sweeps Ameri- 
of The Times of London Bureau in Wash- cans westward has brought some wild 
ington. ones. More than a few have obviously 

BERKELEY, Calif. — The sudden (Us- got through to Berkeley, 
missal of Dr. Clark Kerr, the president of Founded in 1868, U.C. now has nine 
the University of California, and the sug- campuses. The total student body is about 
gestion that the Huns are at the gate in 71,000, with more than 27,000 at Berkeley, 

the shadowy shape of a former TV cow- Five more campuses are planned, and 

boy, tend to distract attention from a there is talk of an eventual student body- 
situation for which Cov. Ronald Reagan of 250,000. 

is in no w-ay responsible. What has been doubly impressive is 

American universities are in trouble, that expansion has been accompanied by 
and U.C. is in the deepest because it is equally quick and sure progress towards 
the best of its kind. excellence. U.C. is now acknowledged to 

I exclude Harvard and other private be one of the best universities in the 
universities. I refer to the great state world, ranking in this country- with Har- 
universities, which with magnificent pur- vard. 

pose have tried to combine British and Sliowered with facts and figures, the 
German traditions of scholarship with European visitor is generally convinced 
the essentially American idea of serving that there must be a catch in it some- 
the communitv where, and, of course, there is. 

As Dr. Kerr admitted before estry Some undergraduate classes are 1.000 
rode on to the campus with guns ) az- strong, and the smallest class section is 
ing, the German tradition of research and rare | y f ewer t j ian 50 

specialized training for graduate students The condition of the undergraduates, 
is compatible with the American idea Dr . Kerr admits, has reached crisis propor- 
rhe British tradition o untergraiuae m jj onSt He j, as suggested improvements, 
struct ion is not. from closing down the undergraduate 

Hence the student unrest at Berkeley schools completely to the establishment 
and other American universities, which of what are known as cluster colleges, 
recently brought the governor’s poise from Cluster colleges are small, with perhaps 
Sacramento. no more than 3,000 students, but sharing 

U.C. has some peculiarities simply the facilities of the universities. For Dr. 
because it is in and of California. The Kerr, the obvious examples are Oxford 
Golden State is indeed golden, and it and Cambridge. 

is producing a new breed of men who Many American educationistshavelong 
possibly represent the final divorce of recognized the need at least for a partial 
North America from Europe. return to the original European conception 

For Berkeley, the main campus of of a university. 



Universities Are In Trouble 

The educationists have gone far be- a genuine students reform movement is 
yond Dr. Kerr in suggesting, first, that under way. The objective, confused as 
the United States does not believe much it may be, is perhaps similar to that 
in secondary school education, and second- of Dr. Hutchins in that some students 
ly that it has no idea of what a uni- see a connection between the university 
versity is supposed to be. Hence the and the outside world; not the world 
basic undergraduate curriculum of the of the American establishment but the 
"six R s“ — remedial reading, remedial part of it waiting for intellectual and 
writing, and remedial arithmetic. moral leadership. 

In Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins's Those I met regarded themselves as 
[former president of the University of students in the old and more meaning- 
Chicago now with the Center for the fill sense of the word. They did not 
Study of Democratic Institutions] words: regard study as apprenticeship training 

"What the country needs most of the for a job in government or with one of 
university, and only the university could the corporations. They wanted the uni- 
supply, is intellectual leadership. The versity to return to the old traditions, 
university could fashion the mind of the to challenge the values of soviety, to 
age. Now it is the other way round, inquire into its ills, and provide in- 
the demands of the age are tashioning tellectual leadership. Inevitably, they have 
the mind, if one may use the expression, taken matters into their own hands, and 
of the university. demanded an activ e role in shaping the 

For their part, the students have P°l»cy of the university community, 
responded to the outside world in a 

manner to be expected of the idealistic There have been excesses. They are 

young. After the long period of quiescence, > oun K. a,, d aiming them are some ir- 
they have become politically alive again. responsibles, and perhaps a lew agita- 
Since 1964 they have gone South to work * ors » hut they have their allies in the 
for the civil rights movement and have faculty. There are heads ot departments 
campaigned for peace in Vietnam. They ant | P| ,, f eS!l,)rs who not only understand 
have worked among the local poor in impatient idealism, but are pre- 

helping backward Negro children and P ur ®d to work with them to make a 
their oppressed parents. better univ ersity. 

It has not been popular in this state The pessimism of press reports is nut 
where right-wing extremism is common, prevalent on the campus. There is a 
It has, alas, not been fully understood widespread belief that U.C. can be, and 
by the university. Dr. Kerr protected will be, a great university, but it is un- 
them from outside pressures, but ap- likely to be a Californian Oxford or Cam- 
parently tailed to realize that the com- bridge. There is a firm belief that U C 
motion was not the work of a few agi- must remain on the frontiers of know- 
tators. ledge and extend them, that the present 

After speaking to many students and emphasis on research must remain, but 
faculty members, 1 am convinced that they hope to take the students with them 
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Merger And Cl evenger Lend Cats 

Succ ess The Second Time Around 
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BERGER CLEVENGER 

. .. . the spark provided 

Bradshaw Recruits 
Keystone Halfback 

Kentucky football Coach Charlie Bradshaw today announced the 
signing of the first 1967 freshman reemit from the state of Penn- 
syl vania, in the person of Phillip Forjan of Steelton. 

A 190-pound halfback classed asoneof the finest produced in the 
Keystone State, Forjanjoins 30 other top flight prospects representing 
Kentucky and eight other states who make up a group considered 
the best UK freshman contingents in many a year. 

Coach Bradshaw, taking note of the fact that his new reemit 
is the lone Pennsylvania product, professed no worries over geogra- 
phy. "We have concerned ourselves only with quality, not quantity 
or locality. Phillip, we believe, possesses the quality to be a winner 
in Southeastern Conference football." 

Forjan gained high recognition for outstanding prep play at 
Bishop McDevitt High Scltool in Steelton. He was voted the 
singular honor as Most Outstanding Back in Central Pennsylvania 
and won nomination on the Big 33 team (equivalent to All-State) 
as both a junior and senior. 

Coached by Tony Cernugel, the 18-year-old youth averaged a 
heathy 8.3 yards per carry as he picked up 930 yards in nine 
games last season. He also scored 72 points and posted a strong 
43.6 punting average in addition to doubling in the defensive 
secondary. He shows good speed in ability to cover 40 yards 
in 4.6 seconds. 



By PHIL STRAW 
Kernel Sports Editor 

Before tin 1 season began, it 
was hoped that someone like 
Cliff Berger would come through 
and prove to be the "missing 
link that UK would surely need 
this year if they hoped to have 
a ik) t her successful campaign. 

Adolph Hupp tried the 6-8 
junior at center, moving Thad 
Jaracz to forward. 

It didn’t work. 

One month and two losses 
later, Hupp had to come up 
with something that would get 
UK back on the winning side 
of the book. 

The game was Florida at Lex- 
ington and the starting lineup 
had Jaracz at forward and Berger 
playing center. 

The combination that hadn't 
worked before, didn’t work this 
time either. 

Berger just couldn't score and 
Jaracz didn’t like shooting from 
thpoutside. 

So you’d think they’d giveup 
on such a combination. 

But then, about the time 
everyone else is calling it a 
season, the Baron isgetting ready 
to try the impossible once more. 

He tried Berger again against 
Ole Miss last week and “Jolly' 
came into his own. He scored 
16 points and got a game-high 
14 rebounds. 

Then, just to prove his worth 
once more, Berger turned in an 
even better showing Saturday 
night at Baton Rouge, La. 

Berger doesn’t like to shoot 
the ball unless he’s sure he can 
make the basket. Thirteen times 
Saturday night he felt as though 
the points were his and on ten 
occasions he was right. 



His 24 |K)ints were the most 
he Ims scored since coming to 
Kentucky and they, combined 
with his 11 big rebounds, were 
one of the big factors in UK s 
105-84 triumph over the Tigers. 

But credit is due elsewhere 
too. 

Steve Clevenger didn't get 
into half of UK's games last year 
and probably thought he'd get in 
even fewer this season. 

His 2.1 average then didn t 
say much for the sterling ere 
dentials he had brought with him 
from Indiana. 

But come Vandy, came Cle 
venger, and he turned in a ter- 
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37 
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10 


14 
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Halftime — Kentucky 48-41. Shooting 
percentages — Kentucky 59.2, LSU 48.1. 
Attendance— -8,000. 



rific performance, though the 
Wildcats lost in overtime. And 
w ho can forget him and the one 
on-one situation in the Tennes- 
see game? 

Saturday his offensive show- 
ing was limited to 10 points 
scored on five shots attempted. 

He finished the night with a 
total of 12 points as he added 
two free throws to his field 
goal output. 



Pat Riley, making a most 
enjoyable comeback, matched 
Berger lor scoring honors with 
24 points. 

The big Irishman hit on 11 
of 20 attempts from the floor and 
pulled down seven rebounds. 

The game however was not 
the runaway that the score in- 
dicated. 

With 10:23 left to play UK 
was ahead by two, 67-65, as 
LSU rallied from a 15-point def- 
icit in the first half. 

Then Rupp called a timeout, 
ditched the man-to-man defense 
for a blistering 1-3-1 zone, and 
the Cats were off again. 

Two minutes later, UK had 
outscored the Tigers 12-0. 

Louie Dampicr hit two free 
throws to give UK a 69-65 lead. 
Riley intercepted a pass and took 
a return pass from Clevenger 
for a jump shot and two more 
points. 

Then Riley scored again, and 
his All-America miming mate 
matched him from the corner. 

Clevenger scored after steal- 
ing the ball and, just to make a 
nuisance of himself, he hit 
another jumper to ice the win. 

Kentucky is in Oxford, Miss, 
tonight where they meet Ole 
Miss. 

Upsets of the weekend; well, 
Ole Miss dumped proud Tennes- 
see at Oxford by three, 56-53, 
and league-leading Vanderbilt 
was downed by Florida 83-75. 

Vandy and the Vols are now’ 
tied for the SEC lead with two 
losses apiece. 

Three overtimes and a mere 
seven points keep Kentucky from 
sharing that lead. 
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Attention Students: 

Memo from 
the Dean of the 
College of Best-Dressed 
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Brand New This Year . . . 
DeBoor's Student Service 

A unique service designed for the College 
student. Receive top quality, professional 
laundering at prices you can't believe pos- 
sible. . . . Available only at our Euclid 
office, next to the Coliseum. 



XmuUty Next Door 

'2>U, dUanin} To The Coliseum 

cStoxay* j 



Samtone 

CBt^MuUaTMydana 



1) Charge Accounts Invited 

2) Free Laundry Bags 

3) Personal Checks Cashed 
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NASHVILLE 



mauon JLNNINGS 



Psychiatrist Researching Drug 
Found To Be Similar To LSD 



obtained from a imnihroom that 
grows around birch and pine 
trees in temperate climates, 
makes the imbiber want to do 
strenuous physical exercise. An- 
other chemical, derived from the 
bark of a South American plant 
does not cause hallucinations, 
but does seem to have a marked 
effect on artistic inspiration, ac- 
cording to Dr. Claudio Naranjo 
of the University of Chile. 

According to other researchers, 
ordinary nutmeg produces full- 
blown hallucinations in some 
people, dreams stupor in others, 
and either no effect or intense 
nausea in still others. 

Dr. Nathan Kline, a biologi- 
ca Hy minded psychiatrist from 
Rockland State Hospital, Orange- 
burg, N Y. suggests that one of 
these new compounds ma> prove 
to be useful in treating three 
major problems in psychiatry. 

He listed these as the ol>- 
sessive compulsive individual 
who ritualistic-ally repeats over 
and over again the same activity, 
the person whose clogged arteries 
impair him mental ability, and 
children who are mentally defi- 
cient because of the presence 
in their body of some abnormal 
chemical. 



such contrary effects is not 
known, but it is speculated that 
it may have to do with the per- 
son's mood or personality. 

The rediscovery of a large 
number of plants capable of pro- 
ducing a wide range of exotic- 
effects on the brain raises the 
question whether it is possible 
to control by legislation chem- 
icals which cause LSD-type hal- 
lucinations. 

Scientists say 40 species of 
hallucination - producing plants 
are known to exist in the New 
World. Others exist but have rw>t 
been rediscovered by modern 
man. Dozens of these compounds 
are being synthesized and tested 
in laboratories in Switzerland, 
Chile and this country. 

LSD had a similar origin, and 
went on to become one of the 
most celebrated synthetics of the 
20th Century-. But the new com- 
pounds have the potential for 
producing mind-altering effects 
quite different from those caused 
by LSD. While the best known 
effect of LSD is to produce hal- 
luctinations which enhance 
colors, sounds and aesthetic sen- 
sations, the new er chemicals play 
on other keyboards. 

For example, one substance. 



An LSD-type com|V)iind found 
in South American snuffs which 
makes the user feel as if he is 
a giant or a midget has been 
described by Dr. Harris Isbell. 

Dr. Isbell, a l T K psychiatrist, 
has done extensive research with 
dnigs here. 

Why this particular dnig has 



<c) New York Times News Service 

WASHINGTON - Dr. Clark 
Kerr, dismissed on Jan. 20 as 
‘president of the l 'diversity of 
California, said Sunday that the 
regents vote came after he had 
suggested to them that it would 
be better for the university not 
to delay the decision until their 
February meeting. 

"It was about as tar from 
asking lor a \ote ol confidence 
as it could |Nissibl) be. lie said 
in reply to questions on t lieCRS- 
TY "Face The Nation" program. 

Dr. Kerr recalled that he had 
questioned, in view of the “in- 
credible budget cut” proposed In 
Gm . Ronald Reagan, w hether 
the university could be well rep- 
resented in the discussion if his 
dismissal was "planted" as “a 
time bomb to go off Feb. 15" — 
the next monthly meeting. 

Dr. Kerr said his dismissal 
was “essentially political. He 
said that since the troubles at 
the Berkeley campus in 1964 and 
1965 "a lot of good things have 
been happening at the univer- 
sity. 

To a suggestion that no selt- 
respecting educator would be 
willing to succeed him as pres- 
ident, Dr. Kerr replied quickly, 
"1 hope that s not true." He 
hoped "the best man available 
any w here in the country would 
be sought, while acknowledging 
that "under thecircumstances lie 
, „ .. A . will take some persuading. 

WANTED— Good typist. Must have 1 

serious financial need. See Room 151 ^ — — ^ — — — 

Fine Arts Bldg., 2-6 p.m. except 

Tuesdio . ui | / E m 8 1 

neff 1 ULflli 



Walter Burns, left, and Ken- 
dall Threlkeld were crowned 
king and queen of the New- 
man Club’s annual Mardi Gras 
dance Saturday . The proceeds 
from the dance will go to the 
Cardinal Hills Crippled Child- 
rens’ Hospital. 



Engineers 



Classified advertisements, 5 cents per 
word ($1.00 minimum). 

Deadline for acceptance of classified 
copy is 3 p.m. the day preceding pub- 
lication. To place classified ad come to 
Room 111 or 113, Journalism Bldg. 

Advertisers of rooms and apart- 
ments listed in The Kentucky Kernel 
have agreed that they will not include, 
as a qualifying consideration in de- 
ciding whether or not to rent to an 
applicant, his race, color, religious 
preference or natior>al origin. 



FOR RENT 



FOR RENT — Furnished efficiency. 
Suitable for 2 or 3 males. One block 
from Stadium. $125-$150 per month. 
233-1525. 31J5t 



FOR RENT — Furnished 2-bedroom 
apartment. Across street from UK 
Med Center, $125 monthly. Living 
room, dining room, kitchen, bath. 
Call 252-8092. 2F7t 



FOR SALE 



LOST 



FOR SALE — 1960 Dodge 2-door hard- 
top, white, power Steering and brakes. 
Air conditioner; good condition; low 
mileage. Call 266^4896. 6F4t 



Meet 

Boeing 



FOR SALE— 40 watt stereo amplifier, 
inputs for all accessories. One year 
old. Name a price. Call 233-1708 after 
5; or 254-0426 all day. 6F3t 



WANTED 



SAVE $3.00 
, KENTUCKIAN I960 
WHILE THEY LAST 
ROOM 110, JOURNALISM BLDG 
$5.00 each 



TYPING 



NOW SHOWING! 



WILL DO TYPING. Call 277-8049 



funeral Berlin 



NOW! 



TWO UNUSUAL 
MOVIES! 



iF Foitivol^j 
7 AWARD 7, 
/.WINNER C 

A I . «ONTM»t ,r 



Nestled high on a wooded bluff 
overlooking a winding stream with 
s sweeping view of bluegrass coun- 
tryside. Two bedrooms, two screen- 
ed porches, two balconies, fire- 
place, wall-to-wall carpet, terrace, 
and carport. 

Newly constructed with all mod- 
ern features. Private and secluded. 
Unique and luxurious living un- 
equaled at any price In this area. 

In the country, yet only 14 min- 
utes from UK. I2IMI per month, 
unfurnished; 3 persons, $-15 per 
month; I persons, $430 per month. 

299 1739 or 299 4066 after 5 p m. 



Campus Interviews 
Monday, February 20 



NOTICE! 

Students, Faculty 

and 

Immediate Families 
Going to EUROPE? 

Now Available For You . . . 
ROUND TRIP GROUP AIRFARE 

New York to Paris 
only $265 

(No charter) 

for Details and Reservations 
Call 254-8896 for Appointment 

DOUG WILLIAMS 

Wilco Travel Agency 

504*4 Euclid Ave. Lexington, Ky. 



The many challenging aerospace programs at Boeing 
provide a dynamic career growth environment. Pick 
your spot in applied research, design, test, manufac- 
turing, service or facilities engineering, or computer 
technology. If you desire an advanced degree and 
qualify, Boeing will help you financially with its 
Graduate Study Program at leading universities near 
company facilities. 

Visit your college placement office and schedule an 
interview with the Boeing representative. Boeing is 
an equal opportunity employer. 



FEKSONAL 



N MEMORIAL: Thanks for a great 
performance. . . . ’Twas fun and 

’tis over. My compliments to the 
Kentuckian for ruining my romance. 
How many more will you ruin with 
your picture book? Teddy Bear. 6FIt 



Divisions Commercial Airplane • Missile and Information Systems • 
Space • Supersonic Transport • Veriol • Wichita • Also, Hoeing 
Scientific Research Laboratories 



244 SOUTHLAND Df. 277-8121 
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MSI Faculty Also Hearing 
Student Rights Proposals 
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B\ LAM RIF NICKERSON 

Thr Collriiiilr Prn» Service 

\\ Ih ii .i W hcatoii ( lollege stu- 
dent, expelled from school tor 
joining .1 fraternity. petitioned 
an Illinois court in ISM to force 
Ins readmission. the judges u .us- 
ed 1111 isdiction in the case. 

“So long as the rules vio- 
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The court’s reasoning reflect- 
ed the ancient English common 
law doctrine of in loco parentis 
which dominated the thinking 
of college administrators until 
recently. 

But now. following strong en- 
dorsement ot student rights by 
several national academic or- 
ganizations and prompted by stu- 
dent demands lor policy-making 
power, college authorities are be- 
ginning— often hesitant!} —to ex- 
amine the doctrine. 

The faculty of Michigan State 
University recently approved rec- 



ommendations for sweeping lib- 
eralization ot regulations ot stu- 
dent activity, while several other 
colleges are studying changes in 
t heir campus rules. 

The MSI’ rejxirt. prepared by 
a special faculty committee, rec- 
ommended the establishment of 
a student-faculty Supreme Court 
to have ultimate authority oxer 
student judicial decisions. This 
authority now rests with the 
deans of students. 

The rejxirt also suggested the 
appointment of a campus om- 
budsman to receive and investi- 
gate general student complaints. 
The ombudsman, to be chosen 
from the senior faculty, would 
have access to all university of- 
ficials and would represent the 
individual student in the large 
campus bureaucracy. 



The report, passer! by a voice 
xote of the Academic Council 
recently, must now go to the 
Academic Senate— composed of 
all tenured faculty — for accep- 
tance or rejection as a whole. 
The Board ot Trustees will make 



16 Student Leaders 
Sar Draft Should End 



Continued From Page 1 
Kugcnc Croves, president of 
the National Student Associa- 
tion. said the draft destroys the 
ability of an individual to ade- 
quately plan his life. The draft 
also discriminates against the 
low er - middle socio - economic 
classes, Croves said. 

Cruxes said all but two of 
the student leaders attending the 
conference had signed a state- 
ment advocating that young 
Americans should be able to 
voluntarily serve their fellow man 
at home or abroad. 

“This society will best be 
served in military activities by 
those who serve willingly," the 
statement said. 

Terry A. Barnett, associate 
editor of The Hipon Forum, a 
publication of the Ripon Society , 
charged that the present Selec- 
tive Service System is “inequit- 
able, unfair, and anti-demo- 
cratic. He added that its defer- 
ments breed injustice and delib- 
erately encourage uncertainty.” 
Barnett said the highest pri- 
ority should be set on the abo- 
lition of the draft and the crea- 
tion of a voluntary military . 

David Franke, editor of The 
New Guard, the magazine of 
Young Americans for Freedom, 
also said that Congress "should 
establish as our goal a volun- 
tary sy stem of military service. 

Franke read a statement from 
Thomas Charles Huston, na- 
tional YAF chairman. Huston 
• aid "voluntary service is a prin- 
cipal and imperative national re- 
quirement and should be institu- 
ted with all deliberate speed.” 
Mark Kosenman, director of 
the Youth and College Division 



of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, also favored voluntary ser- 
vice but said certain “controls’ 
should be established to “guar- 
antee that we would not be es- 
tablishing a Negro armed ser- 
vice. 

Other student organizations 
represented at the conference by 
student leaders included Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society, 
National Women Club Founda- 
tion. L’nited Christian Fellow- 
ship, student cabinet of I nion 
Theological Seminary, Univer- 
sity Christian Movement, U.S. 
Youth Council, YMCA. Young 
Democratic Clubs of America, 
and the YWCA. 

Meanwhile a poll of 30,500 
students at 23 campuses indi- 
cated widespread dissatisfaction 
with the current Selective Ser- 
vice System, if less radical than 
that expressed by the student 
leaders. The poll was conducted 
by the National Student Associa- 
tion. 

About 60 percent of the stu- 
dents polled said they did not 
favor the virtually automatic 
draft deferemnts for college stu- 
dents, as is present policy, and 
approximately 75 percent pre- 
ferred the establishment of some 
means to allow work in the Peace 
Corps, the Teachers Corps, or 
Volunteers In Service to Amer- 
ica (VISTA) as an alternative 
to military service. 

About 90 percent, however, 
believed that the government has 
a right to conscript its citizens 
as 68 percent felt such conscrip- 
tion was necessary in periods 
other than those of a declared 
national emergency. 



THE Pizza Inn 



41 Eastland Shopping Center 
* Phone: 255-0001, 252-9026 

“ FEATURING OUR DELIVERY SERVICE 
— Beginning 5:00 p.m. 'til closing 

uj PLANNING A PARTY! 

^ Reserve space in our exquisite 
Dining Room as Tri Delta did. 

NO RESERVATION CHARGE 



the final judgement on the pro- 
posals. 

I hc plan has sparked debate 
between the members of the 
faculty committee and some stu- 
dents who say the committee 
"watered down its original pro- 
posals. They particularly cited 
the plan's proposals for student 
academic freedom as too vague. 

Yet even the most severe crit- 
ics ot the plan concede that the 
report could pave the way for 
further liberalizations; and the 
student government president, 
who has “misgivings about the 
tiual draft, has called tor acce|>- 
tanceof the proposals. 

At the University of Roches- 
ter and Temple University, stu- 
dents are demanding a formal 
system of judicial hearings, where 
the accused can be represented 
by counsel and can hear and 
cross-examine witnesses against 
him. School officials have res- 
ponded that informal proceed- 
ings are more appropriate be- 
cause "college is a place where 
you can do something based on 
human relations rather than strict 
legality.” 

Faculty members at Yale Uni- 
versity are reviewing the school’s 
responsibility for a student ac- 
cused of v iolating a local or state 
law. 




Little (wets Accounting Awards 

Don Little, center, u senior accounting major, w as recently presented 
the Haskins and Sells award for showing the "highest probability 
of success in the accounting field”. Making the presentation are 
R.C. Tatgenhorst, left, of the Louisville office of the national ac- 
counting linn, and Dean Charles Haywood of the College of 
Business and Economics, right. 



UK Hosts Two-State 
Circle K Conference 



The University chapter of Circle K, a Kiwanis sponsored service 
organization, was host Saturday to a meeting of Circle K chapter 
presidents from Kentucky and Tennessee. 

This president’s conference, ' nK attract**! Circle K leaders 



first of its kind for Circle K. 
was called to stimulate ideas for 
serv ice projects for Circle K clubs 
and to deal with the problem 
of student apathy. Flans for the 
Kentucky - Tennessee District 
Convention also were discussed. 



Jim Scuddcr, a UK student 
and Kentucky-Tennessee district 
governor, presided over the meet- 



ing that attracted Circle K lead- 
ers from universities and colleges 
Tliose present included Dis- 
trict Secretary Bob Pruett from 
the University of Tennessee, Lt. 
Gov. Roy Roberts from Brecia 
College, Lt. Gov. Bill Clements 
from Eastern Kentucky Univer- 
sity, and International Trustee 
Butch Patterson from Lynchburg, 
Virginia. 



Amendments To Rights Report Ready 



Continued From Page 1 

A new definition of discipli- 
nary offenses was also outlined 
in the amendments. The offenses, 
now, are: 

► Abusive, obscene, violent, 
excessively noisy or drunken mis- 
behavior in the classroom. 

► Stealing any item of tangi- 
ble or intangible personal pro- 
perty from the University or from 
a member of the University com- 
munity. 

^ Abusive, obscene, violent, 
excessively noisy or drunken mis- 
perty at any time(University pro- 
perty is defined as "all real pro- 
perty owned and operated by 
the University and all such pro- 
perty leased to or operated by 
nonstudent organizations which 



are under the control and regu- 
lation of the Board ofTmstees. ”) 
Malicious or otherwise un- 
warranted destruction of property 
belonging to the University or 
to a member of the University 
com mu nity. 

t The threat of or commis- 
sion of, physical violence against 
any member of the University 
community or any person pre- 
sent on University property ex- 
cept while engaged in authoriz- 
ed sports activities. 

y Knowingly passing a 
worthless check or money order 
in payment of any financial obli- 
gation to the University or to 
a member of the University com- 
munity acting in an official capa- 
city. 



► Any violation of Univ ersity 
rules regarding the operation and 
parking of motorized vehicles or 
regarding the use of University 
property. 

► Hazing of any kind. 

► Any misuse by a student of 
his position, as a student, or of 
his right to use University pro- 
perty, to commit, or induce 
another student to commit, a 
serious violation of local, state, 
or federal laws. 

The amendments retain the 
first offense of the original report 
relating to stealing academic 
material. 

Relating to academicoffenses, 
the amendments set up a 30-day 
limit in which to request an 
appeal or review of judgements. 
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U. K. GIRLS 



The Donovan-Quad Government is sponsoring 

a March 4th 



Battle of The Bands 
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The Torques and 
The Mag 7 




We Need Go-Go Girls 



Earn from $10-$15 for 2 hours of dancing. 

For more information and time of audition, call 3781 













